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We bold these traths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalicnable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the porsuit of happiness.” — Dee. Independence, U, § 
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American Slavery. | 


“tremble for my country, when I reflect that God is jus 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.”’—JEFFERSON. 
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DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
Hovse or RerresEenrartives. 
Thursday, January 22, 1928. 
(Continued.) 


Mr. MARTINDALE then rose, and addressed the House as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I have been in the habit of thinking that 
the objections to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana steer clear of all the consequences and alarming 
results so uniformly offensive to our southern brethren. 
There is no legitimate excitement in this subject. The 
guestion of slavery—the right of property in persons— 
tbe nature and extent of that property—aga the manner of 
using opabusing i!—is not drawn into discussion; and coes 
not, in the least, alleet the principles upon which this claim 
is refused. Slavery exisis. We knowit. it is a matter 
of fact; matter of history; and matier of law; and Con- 
gress has nothing to do with it. The Constitution has 
granted it no power over the subject. So service in other 
forms isa matter of fact and of law. There are other re- 
lations of persons besides that of owner and slave. There 
are master and servant; master and apprentice; guardian | 
and ward; parentand child; husband and wife; all known’ 
tothe laws of all the States, and constituting sacred and 
taviolable rights, and jegal and valuable rights,—rights 
which the laws defend, and maintain, and redress, Put, 
these are relations of persons—ail of them—over which | 
the Government of the United States has no control; can. 
exercise no authority; and which it can neither regu-| 
late, control. nor alter: for the plain reason that there is no! 
grant for that purpose; no authority has been conferred, | 
and no one has ever thought of exercising any such autho-| 
lity, or desires to do so, until the Constitution shall confer | 
‘he power. Trepeat it, no one Las ever contemplated exer- | 
cising or usurping this power. The alarm, therefore of; 
Southern gentlemen—atlected or real—is wholly gratuitous; | 
and their denunciations and intimidations are altogether 
causeless and misplaced; and being so, are wholly without 
effect. They might as well protest against being €eprived 
of their sons and daughters, seryants and wards, and even 
their wives, as of their slaves, by the General Government. 
1 protest most solemnly that 1 do not believe that any Con- 
Stitutional latitudinarian, from any department of this em- 
pire. has ever imagined for one moment that this Govern- 
ment had the power to regulate, alter, or change, the ordi- 
hary and existing relations of persons, in whatever shape 
they may subsist, io any of the States. For any thing this 
Government can do, the parent has no absolute and uucon- 
trojable power over his son: the master over his servant, | 
his apprentice: the guardian over his ward; and the owner! 
Over his slave. And whatthen? There is no express grant | 
of power to this Government, the legitimate exercise of 
Which may neces-arily interrupt and destroy all these ten 
Cer, endearing, and valuable relations. The grant of the 
power to make war, and provide for the common defence, 
hecessarily places at the disposal of this Government the 
“hole moral and physical force of the country, in the use 
#ne selection of which it must exercise its sound discretion 
trd wisdom. The perent—the master bimseif—is not ex- 
a irom the operation of this power: his personal ser- 
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Can this position be cootroverted? If it can be, I have not 
beard the principles stated upon which i! can be resisted. 
I feei that lam based upon 4 sure foundation, when I as- 
sume thatiteannot. The contrary principle must take up 
the dangerous assumption, that Joca) legislation, municipal 
and Siate law, may so modify and change the condition, 


rights, and obligations of personal relations, as to strip the} 


the arm of Government of its entire military power. You 
assign to this Government the defence of the Nation; and 
by the assignment create the duty— sacred, inperative, in- 
violable—and wrest from it the means of discharging that 
duty. This will not be contended for. And yet this extra- 
ordinary exemption is claimed for slaves: On what prin- 
ciple I cannot compreliend, unjess it be upon the ground 
thata right which we areata ow to defend, is of all 
others the most inviolable an sailable. Its weakness 
is its strength. Its being an in nsible wrovg, renders 
it an unquestionable right. These paradoxes wiil scarcely 
be assumed as ithe basis of a theory to be reduced to prac- 
tice. Why then should this description of persons not be 
used by the Government for the purposes of defence? 
‘They are slaves, say gentlemen; aud we will not be found 
fighting with them. War is too Lonorable an oceupation 
to be followed by slaves. Ve should be degraded by asso- 
ciating with them.’’ But you were associated with them. 
You availed yourselves of their services, and were glad of 
theirassistance. If they did not bear arms, they raised de- 
fences for you, and brought you subsistence and the muni- 
tions of war. They encountered peril and danger, and 
some metdeath in the service assigned them; and yel, even 
in such Company, you won victory, honor and glory, and 
were no more disgraced by being associated with a slave 
in the peri’s of batile, than the aid and company of the war 
horse which bore you into it, This pointof honor does not 
seem to sustain the objection. Jam disposed to think that 
some gentlemen have perverted an objection from inexpe- 
diency into an objection for want of power. But these 
objections are by no means controvertible. It tay be in- 
expedient to employ slaves in the national defence. 1 grant 
fhatit would be so, except in cases lke the one which 
gave rise to this claim. But this does not effect the right 
or power to cmploy there. It is inexpedient to subject 
boysof sixteen, orold men of eighty to military service 
—but none would question the right of the Government 
todoso. All things are lawful, but all thing are not expe 
dient. So Lecontend that it is merely upon the ground of 
expediency and not the extent and nature of the right of 
the master, that slaves are not evrolied in the militia and 
army of the United States. The right to enlist or im- 
press them, is as perfect as the right to enlist or impress 
the master, or his ton, or apprentice. It seems tome a 
perfect absurdity to claim an exemption for the slave that 
you would not think of asking for the master or his son. 
And yet I would be the last man in the country tu advocate 
the employment of this species of force as apart of the 
military defence of the uation. They sre unfit, because 
they are unsafe. Their civil and polities) condition renders 
them unfit mora) agents to be entrusted with arms in any 
cousiderable pun.bers. Instead of being relied upon for 
defence, they must always be defended against. Instead of 
being esteemed friends and allies, war will ever place them 
in the attitude of enrmies; ajthough in great emergencies, 
like that of New Orleans, they may be employed lawfully, 
rightfully, and safely too, if not for actual fighting, at ieast 
for transportation aud the erection of fortifications, breast. 
works, and redoubts. But jf the great body of the slave 
population could, Jike their masters, appreciate the beui- 
fits of their condition, and a sense of gratitude for favors 
couferred by elevating them from the wretchedness of 
their native barbarism to slavery, tle privileges of involun- 
tary, compulsory service would always ensure their obedi- 





Setvanl, or bis siave, which be could cot claim for himself, 


ence and faithfullness. 1 cagnot comprejend upon what 





mysterious abstraction they can be excepted from the ope- 
rations of the military power of the Government. To 
call them property, does not define the right either in na- 
ture or extent which you holdin them. They cannot be 
more absolutely yours than you are your own, and you do 
not claim to be exempt. The suppcesed virtues which I 
have imputed to them, would not render them less valua- 
ble to their owners, but would distinguish them as pecu- 
liarly adapted to the military service in fhe latitudes and 
climates where they mostly abound. The principle of 
self-government, too devolves upua the people their own 
defence, and there can be no good reason for the dispensing 
with the service of one half of the population of any one 
district of the country, I come then to the conclusion, 
that there is nothing in the right of the master to his slave 
which ean deprive the Government of his services; and it 
is only because the slave, from the very fact that he 1s so, 
is esteemed a public enemy, that he cannot be trusted as 
an ally anda friend. 1 think, therefore, that this claim 
cannot be resisted upon the ground that the impressment 
of the slave was unauthorized, and that, therefore the offi- 
cer, and not the Government, is responsible for the act. 
The Government has incurred all the responsibility there 
is in the case and is bound to pay whatever the master is 
entitled to from any one. This conclusion makes it neces- 
sary to inquire into the merits of the claim upon the Go- 
vernment, I berin my opposition to it, by showing that 
no such claim was ever made upon any Government on 
earth before. No Government ever paid for the life and 
limbs of its soldiers. Slavery has existed in all ages, and 
among all nations; and they have employed slaves in various 
capacities in the armies. They performed services there, 
and oftentimes bore arms. The absolute right of the mas. 
ter to his slave, was as perfect then asit is now, and less 
controlled by law, and yet 1t was never heard that payment 
for the slave, as property, wag ever made, or even 
thought of. 

Slaves, or negroes who had been slaves, were enlisted as 
soldiers in the war of the Revolution; and | myself saw a 
battallion of them, as fine martial looking meno as I ever 
saw, attached to the Northern army in the Jast war, on its 
march from Plattsburgh to Sockett’s Harbor. Slaves seem 
to have been employed, without seruple, in the defence of 
New Orleans, and with perfect safety, too; and eight or ” 
ted years were suffered to elapse before even these claims 
were thought of. And how came they now to be thought 
of? These facts show a progress of opinion on these sub- 
jects; an invention of new principles partial and unjust in 
their application, and slarming and ruinous in their conse- 
quences: for it would not be difficult to show that the prin- 
ciples of this claim allowed and established, would enable 
State and local jegislation to place the whole military force 
of the country under the protection uf State laws, and be- 
yond the reach of the arm of the Genera} Government 
But this claim is actually res judicate. The principles of it 
have been repeatedly adjudged The Claims Law of 1816 
was enacted upon the exclusion of this claim. No provi- 
sion was wade for it; and though attempted, was expressly 
voted out, and by Southern voteg too. The provision for 
compensation to deported slaves under the ircaty of Ghent, 
provision extended to no species of property lost, destroy- 
ed, or captured by the enemy. for which this government 
bas ever held itself responsible to make compensation, 
virtually precludes the idea of the responsidility of this 
Government. 

And what is there in the nature of this right in the per- 
son of a slave which is called property, which can distin. 
guish it from the right involved in any other personal rela- 
tion? Itisqarightof service: and that 1s all. This consti. 
tutes the whole value of t'e slave. Wis all you can have 
of him; and this value is cnhancec by the possession of 
those very qualities which fit bim four the service of the 
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Government. The services of the slave are valu-| by a freeman, father or son, master or apprentice: |the remedy must have an especial reference to 


able because they are the services of a rational 
being. It is his mind, his intellect, which gives 
im avalue. Has not the master the same inter- 
st, the same in kind, if not in degree, in the ser- 
vices of his apprentice or his hired servant. Has 
not the parent a legal right to the services of his 
child? And is not this a valuable right and one 
which the law will protect and defend? And shal! 


this right be deemed less sacred and inviolable 


than the master’s interest in his slave? And yet 
the father must yield up his son—in some’ instan- 
ces his only son, the stay and the prop of his old 
age, his dependence -for subsistence, it may be, 
and certainly for comfort and happiness—must 
yield up his son, whose value to him cannot be es- 
timated, to the claims of his country upon his 
valor and strength for her defence. He dies by 
disease in the camp, or is slain in battle, fighting 
the enemy. But, no father ever claimed of you 
pay for his son, for his life, bis blood, or his limbs. 
You could not, remunerate him. You could not 
make up his Joss.”. You could indeed give him an 
equivalent for his labor, his services, of which he 
has been deprived. So far as property was con- 
cerned, you could substitute the treasury of the 
country. But youhave neverdone so. You have 
never been requested to do soi No Nation has 
‘ever done so or ever can, And had the subject of 
this claim been a son instead of aslave, a free ser- 
vant instead of a slave, or the master himself, this 
claim would never have been heard of. 
was a slave; and the nature of the service, and the 
value of the service, 1s changed, and greatly en- 
hanced. Had the service been performed by the 
master, or his son, or his free servant, the rate of 
compensation would have been less, the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of the Government much 
less. But the service was performed by a slave; 
the service is the same, no more;.but the price, the 
cost, much greater, on the principles of the claim. 
In the case of the freeman, the father, master, son, 
or free servant; the Government does not ensure 
the life or the limbs; but it is a slave, and the Go- 
vernment are'called on to warrant both. Itisa 
principle of law, that what a man does by another, 
he does by himself; and. the claims and liabilities 
are the same in one case as the other. But, in the 
case before the House, a requisition was made 
upon the master for so much. transportation: he 
sends his slave; on the principles of law and jus- 
fice, he performs the service himself, by his slaves: 
‘but, on what principles of law or justice is he en- 


, titled to a different rate of compensation than he 


would have been, bad he actually performed the 
service himself? There are none. It is preposte- 
rous to suppose any. This is the true view of this 
subject; and, in this view of it, the claim cannot be 
sustained for one moment. ‘The claim of the Go- 
vernmeut is upon the master, for services to be per- 


formed. The right to make the claim and to en-} 


force it is admitted. He performs the service in 
the manner, and by the means, that suit him_ best. 
He sends his slaves. The Government calls upon 
him, and not pon his slaves. The master renders 
the service, and is entitled to the compensation; 
but certainly to no more when he performs it by 
an agent, than when he performs it by. himself. 
This appears to me as clear and satisfactory as 
that things equal to one and the same thing are 
equal teone another. The service of the slave is 
equal tothe same service performed by the master, 
and no greater. This principle places the Govern- 
‘ment upon the footing ef perfect equality, in its re- 
latiens to.every citizen. ‘The claim opon the Go- 
vernment is thus measured by the service rendered, 
and not by the condition of the agent rendering it. 
This is the basis of equality and justice. It is,'the 
only basis upon which the Government ean stand; 
but a basis on which thisclaim cannot stand. The 
service is the same to the Government as though 
penfurmed by the master—the same as performed 
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It is the service whieh forms the basis of the claim, 
and the condition of the agent cannot change it. 
Upon this principle it is, that the liability of the 
Government is no greater when it takes the ap- 
prentive than when it demands the master, or 
when it takes the son than when it takes the fa- 
ther. [tis for the benefit received for which the 
Government pays, and for nothing more. For 
nothing more should it pay—for nothing more can 
it pay.. And so, when the service is performed by 
the slave, the master is entitled to the same com- 
pensation as thoagh he had performed it himself, 
and.no more. That the condition of the agent 
does not change the nature of the service, is suff- 
ciently illustrated by the case of the miner and the 
apprentice. The privileges, or legal rights, or the 
value of interest in the parent or master, or the 
obligations, disabilities, or qualifications, of the 


‘child or apprentice, do not affect the rights of the 


Government. The Government may, nevertheless, 
command the services of all or either, and the 
cempensatiou would be the same in either case. 
So the condition of the slave does not change the 
rights of the Government, nor the claim of the 
master. The question is not, what are the disabili- 
ties, disqualifications, and privations of the slave, 
but what are the rights of the master, and what 
the rights of the Government? And here it will 
be perceived, at once, that the Northern parent, 
and the Southern master, are placed upon a foot- 
The analogy is perfect; 
ost strictly. I challenge 
ination to make a distine- 
tion. legal, valuable interest in 
his son, and is entitted to his custody and to his 
services. The laws of all the States will protect 
this interest. The Southern slave-holder can claim 
no more. The analogy between the citizen, ap- 
prentice, and child, and the Southern slave, which 
gave the gentleman from Massachusetts so much 
pain, has not been instituted, cannot be instituted, 
does not exist—and I am not called upon to make 
it. The analogy is not there; it is between the 
masters. The master makes the claim; and the 
question is, what are his rights, and not what the 
wrongs and disabilities of the slave. The master 
cannot urge the latter to enhance the value of the 
former. 
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VIEWS OF AN ENGLISH WRITER. 

The following article, from the Liverpool Mercury, contains 
the sentiments and views of a very intelligent English Wri- 
ter, on the subject of slavery, a8 it exists in a portion of the 
United States. The mode of counteracting it, recommend. 
ed by him, is becoming more and mére popular, and is, un- 
questionably, worthy of due consideration, by every pbi- 
‘anthropist —G, U. Eman. 


To the Editors of the Livernool Mercury. 

Genttemen,—I shall endeavor to reply to the 
remainder of Vindex’s queries. “ Would not the 
planter, from love of power, which Mr. C. has 
mentioned as so strongly rooted in their breasts, 
continue as resolved as they now are to keep them 
in their present state of vassalage? There are no 
such restrictions to abet the system of slavery in 
America, and yet the system there exists. It ex- 
ists also in other countries where labor is reduced 
to its minimum value. Why, then,should we expect 
that a reduction in the value of labor, in the West 
Indies, should abolish the system there?” 

Ewaddition to what I have said in my last letter,. 
which has a bearing on this part of the subject, b 


need only say, that the love of power must yield to}. 


necessity, when the. means of maintaining it are 
taken away. 


If we intend to extinguish any evil, our reme- 
dies must have ateference to the peculiar circum- 
stancesof the case; and our immediate objéct be- 
ing to abolish the slavery of the British colonies, 








their circumstances. [I am glad to be called upon 
to reply to aquery respecting the United States 
because it gives me an opportunity of illustrating 
some interesting circumstances relative to the na- 
ture of slavery in general. 


The scarcity or abundance of all articles deter- 
mines their value. When we apply these terms to 
man, or to land on which he labors, they have a 
reference to each other. ‘The most fertile lands in 
a country will be abundant and cheap where the 
people are few, and in such a country wages will 
be very high, because most men will be disposed 
to work for themselves; whereas, as in some parts 
of America, an acre of good land may be had for 
the price of twodays’ labor. If produce isin de- 
mand where fertile lands are cheap, labor will be 
dear, and here slavery may exist. But where, on the 
contrary, population is abundant, as in Ireland, (if 
the people where enabled to consume the produce,) 
the land would be dear, and there we know labor 
isvery cheap. In Ireland the labor of a man may 
be obtained for a day, or any number of days, for 
the smallest sum which will maintain him; and 
who would, in such a case, be burdened with his 
maintenance all the year round, whether he want- 
ed him ornot? Slavery could not-exist in Ireland 
from an abundant population and low wages. This 
is the natural termination of slavery. Claims to 
servitude will not be enforeed where they are not 
worth enforcing. This must be the termination of 
slavery every where; and I have never heard of 
any general termination of slavery from any other 
cause. No country has ever yet had the virtue to 
give it up, so far as I know, whiist it was profitable. 


Slavery was first extinguished in the most 
northern of the United States, and emancipation 
proceeded direetly Southward. Is it, then, thatfhu- 
manity and good feeling are determined by degrees 
of latitude? Or is it not that in climates where 
white men were more numerous and more able 
to work, slavery came into Competition with free 
labor, and was obliged to give way? But in those 
parts of the United States, where good: land is 
abundant and cheap, and where wages are very 
high, ht:le labor gives great produce, and here 
slave labor may exist with profit; but, happily, 
where man is denied the comfort produced by the 
soil he cultivates, the land deteriorates. It then 
requires better and mors economical management, 
the condition of the slaves 1s improved, their num- 
bers increase as in the Bahamas, and by this means 
slavery would become finally extinguished. That 
this deterioration of soil hastaken place in Virginia, 
[ shall prove from a pamphlet, entitled an Iimpar- 
tial appeal to the Reason. Justice, and Patriotism, 
of the People of Illinois, on the injurious Effects 
of Slave Labor. Printed in, Philadelphia, and re- 
printed by the Anti-Slavery Society in London, 
m 1824, page 15. 

“Colonel John Taylor, now a Senator of the 
United States, from Virginia, in proving that the ° 
fertihty of Virginia has long been declining, ob- 
serves—The decay in the culture of Tobacco 's 
testimony to this unwelcome fact. It is deserted 
because the lands are exhausted. To conceal 
from ourselves a disagreeable truth, we resort to 
the delusion thattobacco- requires-new or fresh lanl. 
Whole counties, comprisivig !arge distriets of coun- 
try which onee grew tobacco in great quantities, 
are now too sterile to grow any of moment, and 
the wheat crops substituted for tobacco have alrea- 
dy sunk to an average below profit. 


I have known many farms for above forty years, 
and though F think that all of them have. been im- 
poverished, yet I rely more on the general fact 
which I have stated for agreeing with Stricklerd 
in opitiion, ‘that irginia is ina rapid deciine. 


Negro Slavery isiamisfortune to agriculture, in- 
capabie of removal, and only withia the reach 
palliation. 
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~ The fact is, that negro.slavery is an evi! which 
the United States must look in the face. To 
whine over it is cowardly; to aggravate it, criminal; 
and to forbear to alleviate ity because it cannot be 
wholly cured, foolish.” 

‘The same deteioration is admitted, generally in 
aliour West India colomes. Need we any further 
proof that the course of things has been grea(l) 
disordered? If barrenness of soil had been pro- 
duced by cultivation inthe period of one century, 
the earth had long since been unfit for the habita-. 
tion of man! By proper cultivation, on the cen- 
trary, land is rendered every year more produc- 


tive. The fertility of our soil is restored by cat- 


{le ahd by green crops. But where men are denied 
theuse of the comforts they produce, this system 
does not prevail. 

When slave cultivation has exhausted the soils, 
and become unprofitable, as in Yirgiuia and in ma- 
py of our Islands, it may be supported by the cul- 
tivation of fresh and fertile soils, as in the United 
States; or where these are not to be had, by rais- 
ing the price of the preduce by bounties and pro- 
tections, asin onr colonies; and, therefore, as that 
which maintains slavery in the one case is different 


. from the other, in like manner must the remedies 


for it also differ. 

Slavery is on the wanein Delaware and Mary-. 

land, and slave cultivation is generally unprofitable 
in Virginia, and would long ago have been extin- 
guished by an increase of numbers, and the unpro- 
fitableness of the system, if it nad not been sup- 
ported by an internal slave trade,'by which their 
surplus population are sold to cultivate the fertile 
lands in the more Southern states;‘from the vast 
extent of this@igraceful traffic, (more horrible in 
some of its features than the African slave trade 
itselt,) it is probable that the Virginia planters 
gain more by it than by the cultivation of tobacco. 
No wonder, then, that Virginia was loud in her re- 
monstrances against the importation of African 
slaves, (because this lowered the price of their 
oWn,) as our corn growing counties oppose the 
importation of foreign corn. When, therefore, 
the friends of humanity were joined by the slave- 
holders of Virginia, Maryland, &c. they were in 
a majority, and the African slave trade was abo- 
lished. But when, a few years afterwards, it was 
proposed to admit slaves into the State of Missou- 
ri, then the slave breeders of Virglnia, Maryland, 
&c. voted for the opening of a new market for the 
sale of their own slaves, and now. the friends of 
humanity are left ina minority. 
Though the absence of bounties and protec- 
tions, and the low profit of slave cultivation, ow- 
ingto the boundless extent and fertility of their 
soils, have not extinguished slavery in the United 
States, they have produced a wonderful effect on 
the population, an increase which would have ex- 
twnguished it in-our older colonies. 


In 1790, Jamaica had a slave popu- 

lation above 250,000 
In 1817, and the number would not 

be greater in 1820 $45,252 
In 1791, the slave population of the 

United States was 676,696 
In 1820, Do. Do. Do.* 1,531,431 


if a system, not more rigorous than the Ameri- 
can ‘system, had been pursued in Jamaica, the 
population ought to have been 565,775, with 188,- 
785 estimated to be added by importation, still the 
population of Jamaica falls 220,523 short of what 
it — to have been, without importation; making 
rete altogether of 409,308, withont calcula- 

y increase upon the importations. 

Why this increase in the United § tates, and de- 

crease in Jamaica? Are the Americans more hu- 


ee 
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D part of this period, im 
, . ; » IMportation was allowed 
© some of the States: though the numbers imported are 


menumissions, robable they might be counterbalanced by 





mane? ‘The extreme Severity of their laws for- 
bid such a conclusion! | 

Slave cuitivation was less profitable; necessity 
compelled the American planters to reside on 
their estates, and to look aiter their concerns, and 
better treatment of the slaves was the natural con- 
sequence; and the same circunistance operating 
on our Colonies, (that is, a low profit ol cultiva- 
tion,) would, by this time, have given an increase 
of at least one million to our black populatiun, and 
would have been far more than could have found 
employment in the islands. In this state the mas- 
ter would try every means of improvement to in- 
crease their value, but at last his necessities would 
compel him to make them free. From attach- 
ment to their native spot, they would exert every 
means for support: and; when compelled to emi- 
grate, they would go, not only as free, but industri- 
ous laborers, and bring their jabor into competition 
with slaves on the boundless and fertile soils of De- 
merara, &c. and ultimately slavery would be ex- 
tinguished here also. 

When we contemplate the value to the country 
of one million of free and industrious jaborers, 
(not made free all at once, but propared for it by a 
gradual and natural process) cultivating these soils, 
and consider that all these immense advantages 
have been sacrificed, and at a great pecuniary cost 
to the country, we cannot avoid regretting that 
these, our fellow beings bave been denied, even the 
advantages of cold calculating policy, which would 
have prevented their destruction had they been 
pieces of calico. What must have been the lan- 
guage of Col, Taylor, if, instead of being the 
representative of Virginia, he had represented our 
West India interests in the British Parliament? If. 
where there are no bounties and protections, (with 
a small exception as to sugar,) and where the popu- 
lation are rapidly increasing, he has said, “ Negro 
slavery is an evil the United States must look in 
the face,” what must he have said where the na~ 
tional treasure has been sacrificed by millions to 
support a system, not merely of waste and extra- 
vagance, but of the destruction of those human be- 
ings who might have converted inte fruitful fields 
the boundless and fertile thongh now . useless 
wastes of Demerara, and doomed so to remain un- 
til this country opens its eyes to its real interests, 
and looks the evils of negro slavery in the face. 

With respect to the existence of slavery where 
labor is reduced to its minimum value, I can give 
no reply, unless I were acquainted with the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case; but if Russia be 
one of them, it is very probable it exists there, be- 
cause of the aduption of Vindex’s own plan; for 
this moderated state of slavery may exist wherever 
a people are able to pay taxes, and in this respect 
that plan requires to be guarded by positive law; 
and though I am persuaded free competition would 
extinguish slavery at no distant period in all our 
colonies, yetit ought to be aided by laws, to give 
protection, to enforce amelioration, and to encou- 
rage Mamumissions. James Crorrer. 





From the American Farmer. 
MANUFACTURES IN THE SOUTH. 


The capacity of the Southern States for manu- 
facturing their great staple, is no Jonger a mat- 
ter of speculation. Practical expériment has de- 
monstrated, not only their capacily to manufac- 
ture, but to manufacture their own staple at a 
cheaper rate than in,any part of the Union. Last 
February a year, I accompanied a most intelligent 
Tenuessee planter from Pittsburgh to Nasbville, a 
Mr. Nightingale, formerly of Rhode-Island. He 
was then taking with him a foreman from Provi- 
dence, Rhode-Island, to superintend his cotton fac- 
tory. This factory is located in Maury county, 
Tennessee. The machinery is propelled by a ne 
ver-failing and never freezing water power. The 


entire labor is performed by slaves, Mr. Night-* 
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ingale now supplies a large portion of ‘Ten- 
nessee and North Alabama with coarse ‘cotton , 
goods. Hlis profits upon his capital are’ said to be 
quadruple the profits of the cotton grower. Whaty 
then, but enterprise, is wanting to introdyce the 
manufacture of cotton, largely, into the Southern 
States, from Maryland to Louisiana—for the fol- — ; 
lowing reasons: | ’ 
ist. ‘Phe capacity of the Slave to manufacture, is 
demonstrated by the test of practical experiment. . 


‘2d. The superior cheapness of slave-labor is al- 
so evident, to any one who will reflect, that the 
price of a boy, or girl, sufficiently large to draw 
the thread,can be procured in Maryland, Virginia, 
or Kentucky, for | $200 

Interest on this sum per annum, $12 i 


Price of feeding and clothing one hand, 


in cotton per year, 32 
Total, $44 


: i Ue 

The same hand in New-England, would cost the 
proprietor of the cotton factory, per year, $125. 

This is a most important difference: in. favor of 
the south; but in addition to this, the slave will be 
yearly increasing in value, without any increase of 
the price of maintaming him; so will the North- 
ern hand increase in value but his-wages must also 
increase. 

$d. There will be no turning out'for higher wa- 
ges in the, South, and the consequent ‘loss and delay 
—no abandonment of the factory by any of the 
hands—no fluctuation in the labor.. The water 
power will scarcely be more steady than the slave 
power. , | 

4th. The superior mildness of the climate, not on- | 
ly facilitates the operation of the spindle and the 
loom, but arrests the hand of winter, which binds 
the Northern water power in fetters of ice. 


5th. We have the cotton at our doors; this is im- 
portant, as the expense of sending off the raw ma- 
terial thousands of miles, and bringing back” the 
manufactured article, in cotton bagging, ropes, &c. 
would be very considerable. 

Why, then, should we hesitatate? Almost every 
part of the Southis abundantly supplied with pevy- 
er-failing, and never-freezing water power, in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, especially, the best in the 
union. Why should these beautiful streams, invi - 
ting the hand of industry, be permitted to roll by— 

“Wasting their (power) on the desert air,” . 

If the slaves of Kentucky are found, by experi- 
ence, to be the best and cheapest operatives in hemp 
factories, why not in cotton factories also? The 
Northern, as well as the Southern philanthropist, 
will also repeat, that it would be 4 real mercy to 
the slave—for'the labor in a cotton factory, is imfi- 


nitely more easy than in a cotton field. 
| Mississippi... 





From the Richmond Family Visiter. 
EXTRAORDINARY MUNIFICENCE. 

Josern Burr, Esq. of Manchester, Vt. whose 
death las been recently announced, among other 
liberal bequests, left the following legacies to pro- 
mote the cause of Christian Philanthropy. 
Americaty Board of Foreign Missions $17,000 

* — Flome Missionary Society , 19,000 


« Tract Society 10,000 

> Colonization Saciety 7,00 

« ““ Bible Society - 15,000 
Vermont Domestic Missionary Society 5,090 
Manchester Congregational Society 5,000 
' & “Literary Seminary 10,000 
Middlebury College ah gs 12,000 
Williams College i 1,000 
Dartmouth College ‘ 1.000 
iw. W. Branch of Am: Ed. Soc, - 3,090 








- 
es Total %96,u00 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
AN ADDRESS, 


Deviverep Berore tur Sours Fork Braxcu or 
THE *Manumission Society or Nortu Caro 
NA, AT THEIR First AnnuAL Meetina, Hewp 
at Sourm Fork Meerine Howse, Cuaraam 
County, SeprempBeg }, 1827. 

Fellow Members,—In attemping to address you 
upon the important subject whteb has caused us to 
assemble here to day, I am truly sensible of my in- 
adequacy, and the superior abilities of many pre- 
sent.—And if I shoulddal) below mediocrity in at- 
tempting to bring to your notice events which 
have recently transpired to the great encourage- 
ment and advancement of our cause, let the mag- 
nitude of the subject have its true weight with 
you, and ascribe the failure to the weakness of 
your Speaker. . 

With this day ends the first year since a few 
of us met at this place, and formed a Society to 
co-operate with our philanthropic brethren in en- 
deavoring to ameliorate the condition of our Afri- 
can population; to prepare them for emancipation, 
‘and to encourage their removal gs fast as they 
become free, to a clime and soil of their own, 
where each one may sit “under his own vine, and 
under his own fig tree’—where the rod of the 


driver—the alarms of the kidnapper—the terrors of 


‘the slave trader, “shall no more make him afraid.’’ 
During the past twelve months, an awakening 
seems to have takea bold in many parts of ow 
country; a true sense of the danger of the evil has 
seized upon the minds of the people; and Societies 
have been formed in several) States for the express 
purpose of co-operating in the great work; and 
many politicians of the highest standing mm our 
country,'bave come out avowedly in favor of the 
cause, as one upon which the honor, happiness, 
and prosperity of our country depend. 

Henry Clay, Secretary of State, in a speech 


delivered in Congress Hall, before a meeting of 
Colonization Society, speaking of Slavery, says, 


“If [ could be instrutieutal in eradicating this 
deepest stain upon thé character of our country, 


and removing all cause of reproach on account of 


it by foreign nations—if I could only be instrumen- 
‘tal in ridding of this foul blot from that revered 
State that gave me birth, or that not less beloved 
State which kindly adopted me as her son, I would 
not exchange the proud satisfaction which I should 
enjoy, for the honor of all the triumphs ever de- 
creed to the most successful conqueror, * * * 
We are reproached with doing mischief by the 
the agitation of this question. The Society goes 
in‘o ne household to disturb its domestic tranquilli- 
ty, it addresses itself to no slaves to weaken their 
obligation of obedience. ‘It seeks to affect no 
man’s property. It neither bas the power nor the 
will to effect the property of any one, contrary to 
bis consent. Collatteral consequences we are not 
responsible for. It is not this Society which has 
produced the great moral revolution which the age 
exhibits. What would they, who thus reproach us 
have done? Hf they would repress ail tendencies 
toward Liberty and ultimate emancipation, they 
must do more thaw put down the benevolent efforts 
of this Society, They must go back to the era o! 
Liberty and Independence, and muzzle the cannon 
whith thunders its annual joyous return, They 
-wust revive the slave trade witb all its atrocities. 
They most sappress the workings of British philan- 
thropy, seeking to meliorate the condition of the 
anfor.unate West Indian slaves. They must ar- 
rest the career of South. American. delivercnce 
from thraldom. They must blow out the mora! 
lights around us, and:extinguish that greatest torch 
of ail, which America presents to a benighted 
world, painting, (be way to their righits,.thein liber- 
ties and) their bappiness. And when they have 
achieved all theSeqrerposes their work will be yer 
eon teteel, Daey must penetrate the heman soal, 


and eradicate the light of Teason and the love of 
liberty. Then, and not till then, when universal 
darkness and despair prevail, can you perpetuate 
s!avery, and repress all sympathies and all humane 
and benevolent efforts among free men, in behali 
of the unhappy portion of our race who are doomed 
tobondage. * * * Qur friends who are cursed 
with this greatest evil, deserve the kindest attention 
and consideration. Their property and their safe- 
ty are both involved. Butthe liberal and candid 
among them will nut, cannot expect that every pro- 
ject to deliver our country from it is to be crushed, 
because of a possible and ideal danger.” 

What an admirable, dignified, and exalted strain 
of patriotic eloquence is here displayed, to ani- 
mate andencourage all in this great work, by a 
man who fills a station not inferior to the second 
inthis Great Republic! Is it not enough to raise 





philanthropy? and to dampén the minds of the pur- 
blind opposers, and change them to humane and 
benevolent promoters of the cause of Justice? 

The people of several of the slave-holding States 
are becoming disgusted with the enormifies, and 
alarmed with the censequences of the evil of slave- 
ry. The Legislature of Alabama, at its last session, 
passed a law to prohibit slaves from being brouglit 
into the State for sale or hire. The act provides 
that any person or persons carrying negroes into 
the State after the first cay of last mouth, for sale 
or hire, shall be liabletoa fine of $1000, and im- 
prisonment, for. each negro so carried into the 
State. ‘The Legislature of Louisiana has also 
passed a law, to prevent the further importation of 
slaves info that State for sale. Thus two of the 
principal marts forthe sale of human beings are 
closed. . The subject of having a law passed to 
the same effect is in agitation in Georgia and 
Mississippi—And Memorials are in circulation 
for signatures in several counties in this State, 
which are to be presented to our next Legislature 
praying the enactment of a law to prohibit the fur- 
ther introduction of slaves into our State. 

The illustrious Jefferson, in his notes on Virgi- 
nia, speaking of the evils of slavery, says: “There 
must, doubtless, be an unhappy influence on the 
manners of our people produced by the existence 
of slavery among us. ‘I'he whole commerce be- 
tween master and slave is a perpetual exercise of 
the most boisterous passions—the most unremit- 
titig despotism on the one part, and degrading sub- 
mission on the other. Our children see this, and 
learn to imitate 1t—for man is an imitative animal. 
This quality is the germ of all education in him. — 
From his cradle te his grave he'is learning to do 
what he sees others do, * * * ‘With the mo- 
rals of the people their industry is also destroyed; 

—for in a warm climate no man will labor for 
i bimself, who can make another labor for him, 
This is so true, that of the proprietors a very small 
portion indeed are ever seen to labor. And can 
the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we 
have removod their only basis—a conviction in 
the minds of the people that these liberties are the 
gift of God;—and that they are nat to be violated 
but with his wrath! Indeed J tremble for my conn- 
try when [ reflect that God is just, and that his 
jnstice cannot sleep forever; that considering num- 
bers, nature, and natural means onbyj'a@ revolution 
of the wheel of fortune—a change of situations 
is among possible events: that it may become pro- 
bable by supernatural interfegence!—The Almighty 
bas no attribute which can take sides with us in 
such acontest. But it is impossible to be tempe- 
rate, aud to pursue this subject throggh the various 
considerations of policy, of morals, of history natu- 
ral or civil, We must be contented, toy hope they 
will force their. way ‘nto every one’s mind. L think 
achange perceptibie since the origin of the pre- 
trsentrevolution. ‘The spirit of themaster is abatin: 





and inspire with new vigor the drooping spirits of 


tion mollifving; and the way, ! hope, preparing ur- 
der theauspices of Heaven, tor atotal emancipation: 
and that this is disposed in the order of. events, sto 
be with the consent of the masters, rather than by 
their exterpation.” We see here the immortal 
Sage of Monticello “trembled for’ his country,” 
under an awful sense af the danger of the emanci- 
pation of the slaves by the “extirpation of their 
masters; whtch he considered, would be but-a just 
dispensation of Providence, if the masters did not 
free them by theirown “consent” -before the awful 
crisis arrived! Bnt he ertertained a hope that 
provision would be made for their emancipation 
by the people and the legislatures of the States 
holding them: and he thought he could perceive 4 
change taking place from the Revolution; which 
has been the case. But no material effect has vet 
been prodaced for bettering their condition, and 
preparing them for freedom, in our State, as well 
as several others. And it is high time every “Ame 
tican” was trem ling for the safety of his country, 
and exerting himself to effect the revolution in 
contemplation by the advocate of the “Rights of 
Man.” 

The great contrast between the free and slave 
States, shews atonce the superiority in valve of free 
labor over that of slaves—For while the free 
States are marching forward with art and industry, 
and enterprise—carrying on improvements of all 
kinds, to the point of perfection; in consequence 
of the diminutive value of slave labor, and the 
deadly blow or mortal wound operating upon ait, 
industry and enterprise by the influence of slaverv, 
and the ruinous and destructive system of Agricul- 
ture pursued and practiced in consequence ot slave- 
ry, the slave States are sinking gradually and very 
perceptibly to a state of poverty, wretchedness,, 
and degradation! 

Fellow Members,—If we would take into seri- 
ous consideration the magnitude of the subject 
which we have espoused, and have assembled our- 
selves here to day to promote the great bearing 
which it has upon every citizenof tlie community, 
we cannot fail of becoming more and more inter- 
ested in it, and inspired with fresh courage an‘ 
resolution, animated by the justice of the caus, 
to pessevere—looking forward to the glorious pe- 
riod for our reward, when rational liperty shall 
finally triumph -vithout respect to color, throughout 
the United States. 

It is truly astonishing and alarming to every 
enlightened and well disposed mind, to bebold the 


‘indifference with which this all important subject 


is treated by some, and the opposition which it 
meers with from others, When the destiny of our 
country hangs upon it—ber glory in its triumph,— 
her ruin in its defeat. But this opposition, and in- 
diferent treatment arises almost altogether from 
the want of a right understanding of the sabject.— 
For surely. every enlightesed mind that has 
thoroughly investigated the subject, would be 
thankful for-the opportunity of contributing bis 
mite to aid in securing the redemption of bis coua- 
try, and the happiness of millions of the chilsdren «f 
Adam, through the line of [am as well as Japheth, 
for the fate of a large portion of these two great 
branches of the human race, is involved in this 
most interesting “topic,” which is by some faint- 
hearted, pur-blind politicians, regarded as “too deli- 
eate for discussion.” 


Come, let us take courage and renew our exer- 
tion for the promotion of this cause, which yields 
io none in magnitude. For surely there never was 
a more grand and sublime subject, of a cathe 
nature, in agitation, than this which has occasion: 
as to meet together thisday: And we should not be 
discouraged in- consequence of the few Co-adjutors 
we have at this place, nor at the smaliness of A 
“present assemblage. For apoo the whole grown 





-—that of the slave rising fromthe dust—his condi-: 


of the subject there is no-cause of discouragementy 
—but, ou the contary, there is great come fos. le 
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: s GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANEIPATION, 


to become more and mure animated, and encou- 
raged topersevere.—For the genius of liberty is 

rogressing with a steady and unimpeded march. 
imparting bis cheerful and consolatory influence 
to tbe oppressed from the Canadas on the North, 
to the snowy cliffs of Pategonia on the South — 
embracing under covert of his “protecting wings” 
all our Sister Kepublics on this extensive continent, 
to the extinction of slavery among them—eleva- 
ting the heretofore unfortunate victims of avarice 
and oppression, to the rank of freemen—and has 


| made his progressive march, supported hy a large 


portion of this free and enlightened people, to the 
Seat of the General Government, and Hall of 
Legislation of several of the Slave States. He 
has aroused the advocates of oppression, and caus- 
edthem to tremble at his majestic appearance: 
And they endeavor to devise “ways and means” {to 
defeat his object by disguising their unholy system; 
sand endeavoring to make his votaries believe that 
plans for emancipation and colonization are mere 
visionary schemes. that will tend only to raise the 
hopes of the slaves fora shorttime “that they are 
soon going to be free” and in the end leave them 
in a more wretched condition, than at the begin- 
ning.— But let not these sophisms have any weight 
upon our minds, for they will vanish before the 
i luminating rays of liberty, as the shades of dark- 
dess before the rising sun—liberty must triumph; 
and it will triumph—the oppressor’s hand cannot 
stay the progress of his march! Now what ercater 
reward do we want, or could we wish to have, for 
our exertions in the cause, than to have the al- 
mdst unspeakable pleasure of seeing Africa’s long 
lost, oppressed and disconsolate children, fast re- 
turning to the soilof their fathers, from whence 
they were barbarously torn; carrying with them, 
art and industry, together with the seeds of civiliza- 
tion, to convert the solitary vales, and pleasant 
sites of the rude thatched huts, which have been 
harrassed and desolated by the indiscribable hor- 
rors and barbarities, which were the offspring of 
the slave trade. to fruitful valee and flourishing vil- 
lages.— To see civilization, art, industry and en- 
terprise. progressing by our laudasle efforts, from 
the coast where our cvlony is planted, to the centre 
and most extreme parts of that-vast continent: 
And to see our delightful country cleansed from 
this detestable pollution! 


EXTRACT 
Or a Lerrer Written to a Representative 
in THE Last Concress, BY oNE oF Is Con- 
STITUENTS. 


Sin —I adm't the necessity of connecting the| 


schemes of emancipation and colonization together, 
they must march hand in bnd,and not “fall out by 
the way,” or else, wanting the mutual aid of each 
other in combatting the conflicting opinions of the 
people, they will ultimately fall and expire. I 
am not however, apprehensive that all those 
baleful horrors which have been so lavishly pre- 
dicted by the enemes of gradual emancipation, 
would be realized.1f all the slaves in the United 
States should be liberated without any immediate 
View to their colonization.—But Heaven protect 
us from the mult f.seous evils consequent upon a 
Measure so absurd, unjust, and impolitie. It would 
Certainly be imp-u lent for ihe people of the South- 
ern States, when they appear before their. Legisla- 
tive tribunals in the character of petitioners, to 
ask for any thing more than a judicious povision 
for the gradual extermination of Slavery; and this 
too, connected with the effective means of coloni- 
zmg ils victims beyond the Jimits of the United 

tates, 

tT am, 2$ you say, aware of the prevailing preju- 
Mice aginst institutions established to promote the 
extermination of slaverv,— am also not unap- 
the led the source from whente tbis prejndice 
‘S@S- arisen. That it. has, in some instances, beer 





rendered more inveterate by “indiscrete and in- 
temperate appeals fo the public,” I frankly admit; 
but it has principally sprang from the secret and 
solemn conviction of those who are opposed to 
every species of emancipation, that our princi- 
ples are based upon the broad foundations of eter- 
nal justice; that they are the same which were 
promulgated to the world by our venerable fore- 
fathers; that they are recognized by the sublime 
theory of our Government, as strictly correct; that 
nothing but the invasion of an absurd an: corrupt 
practice has prevented them from illuminating the 
world with their native lustre; and that, conse- 
quently, our doctrines will ultimately gain convents 
enough to render ovr principles predominant in 
the Councils of our Country. 

The same prejudice, springing from the same 
source, existed fifty years ago, against a/Society 
formed in England for the purpose of effecting the 
extermination of the African slave trade, The 
ken of prophecy was immediately snatched from 
the grasp of futurity, and the insurrection of all 
the blacks—the massacre of all thé whites was 
instantly predicted:—In short, the advocates of the 
trade “conjured up more frightful devils than all 
hell could hold,” for the purpose of arresting the 
silent, but efficient, movements of this self-created 
society ; but all mm vain:—Its doctrines found ad- 
mission into the hearts of the English People; its un- 
ostentatious efforts procured the introduction of its 
principles into Parliament, and they were crowned 
with ultimate success; and none of those dire calami- 
ties which had been foretold by a thousand tongues, 
were realized! 

Unhappily for the character of American, we 
are cursed with false prophets of the same de- 
scription; who make the Legislative Councils of 
our country thander with the same prophetic, ill- 
natured, and clamarous’vociferations, on the most 
remote al!usion to this “delicate,” subject; but the 
effect will be the same it was‘in England;.the peo- 
ple will be roused up to think for themselves, and 
consequently, our pace guiekened towards the 
“consumation of our hopes.” 
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one of the newspapers. ‘The Bar-keeper referred me (0 & 
man, sitting ip the room, aga person of the same profes+ 
sion, who could give me more particular.information than 
he could himself. 1 walked towards him, when he rose 
from his chair, and we entered into conversation. He 
observed that the office, which } enquired for, was in'a dis- 
tant part of the town; and he expressed a desire to baw 
whence I came, who I was, &e. &c. I then made mysel? 
known to him ss the editor of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. He said he had seen the paper, and profes- 
sed to approve very highly of it. He also observed that he 
was well acquainted with the President and several of the 
members of the Abolition Society, in that place, and would 
like to introduce me to some of them, who were much 
nearer by than the gentleman whose office I had enquiréd 
for. I accepted his proffered kindness, not knowing but 
that he was a man of respectability, (especially as he re- 
presented himself to be the editor of the “Literary Cadet,’ 
a paper which I had been informed was extensively patron:- 
zed,) and | went with him to three of them. While we 
were in company with each other, he made many enqui- 
ties respecting the progress of the work of emancipation 
mentioning the names of several distinguished advocates 
of it, with whom he said he was acquainted. He was also 
very solicitous to know the object of my visit to New-Eng- 
land. Thinking him rather inquisitive, (even for a yankee, ) 
I was very cautious in my replies and remarls; yet I did not 
opprebend that he was entirely destitute of principle. The 
last person, to whom he introduced me, was a very respec- - 
table’ member of the Society of Friends? Here he took 
leave of me, after entering the house, without taking a seat, 
as if conscious that his company was not very desirable; 
and | saw him no more, except two or three times in the 
streets or public houses, where we had bat-afew momepts 
conversation. 


The foregoing is a brief, tho’ correct statement of my 
interview and acquaintance with Sylvester §. Southworth,- 
editor of the ** Literary Cadet.” 1 will now point ont some 
of his msrepresentations, alluded toin my former. edftorial 
paragraph 

He says! stated to him, that I was endeavoring ‘to pro- 
cure funds, to prosecute a famous déaler in slaves, who 
had beaten [me] in the most brutal and shocking manner, in 
the streets of Baltimore;" and“to enable me to manumit 
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“Tue Lirerany Capet.” A few weeks since, 1 re- 
marked tnat the editor of the ‘ Literary Cadet,” of Provi- 
dence, %hode-Island, had grossly misrepresented me, upon 
a recent occasion, observing, at the same time, that some 
further hotice would be taken of the matter. If it con- 
cerned none but ourselves, the readers of this paper would 
not have their patience taxed by a reference to it; «r at 
least, they would be asked to peruse nothing further than a 
simple contradiction of the obnoxious statement. —But as 
it is feared that the cause in which | am engaged may suf- 
fer, in some degree, without that statement be met with ap 
explanatory refutation, the following is submitted to the 
view of the public. It has been deferred, several weeks, 
partly because I have since been nearly the whole of my 
time from home, and partly because the subject did not ap- 
pear to require my altention soouer. 

lu the month of March, lat, I visited the city of Boston; 
and on my way thither, | stopped a short time at Provi- 
dence, Rhode-istand. Not having any acquaintance there, 
Lmade enquiry, at the Steam-Boat Hotel, fur’ the offee of 





the slaves of the country; also, that lected under the 
auspices of several gentlemen of destinction residing in the 
city of Washington. 

| To these several assertions, 1 oppose aflat denial, and’. 
‘pronounce them positively false.—And that these false- | 
‘hoods are willfully stated, I have the best reason to 
believ@i As I said before, 1 was strictly on my guard, 
when in conversation with him, and uttered not a word that 
he could possibly construe so as to convey the meaning that 
he bas professedly given to the language which Iiused. I 
was not soliciting pecuniary aid, to proseeute any one; to 
emancipate the slave population of our country; nor for 
any other purpose whatever. Idid not tell him that I acted 
under the auspices ‘of any person, or persons, at Washing- 
ton. I did receive money, for subscriptions to the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, both in Providence and Boston, and 
for nothing else. This I stated to him that] was willing to 
do; and Lalso mentioned (in answer to bis enquiries) the 
names of several persons at Washington and elsewhere, 
who were friendly to the cause of gradual emancipation— | 
among the rest, the gentleman to whom he communicated 
his shameless folsehoods, and then abused his confidence, 
by publishing an extract from his letter, every word of 
which, that faulted me, in the least, was predicated on 
those falsehoods. I likewise gave him some general in- 
formation pelative to the progress and present prospects 
of the advocates of emancipation. | communicated nothing 
more to him, however, than J did to hundreds-of others; 
and ) will venture to assertthat there is not, perhaps, ano- 
ther man to be found who put the same construction upon 
my statemenis that he has pretended to do. No one could 
have done so, without being inéellectually incapable of ua. 
derstanding the pleinest Janguage, or so morally corrupt a9 
to pervert it, for bese and sinister pur poses, 
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So much, as to facts: and I will now advert to a single 
one of hisinferences. He says that I am hostile tothe Colo. 
nization Society. This is not true; neither bas be any war 
rant for the conclusion. My sentiments, on this subject, 
are undisguised. While J do not believé teat the Co- 

_lonization Society is calculated, by itself, to effect the 
genegal abolition of Slavery in the United States, 1 
1 am of the opinion that it will do much towards attracting 
the public attention to the subject, and that it may, there- 
fore, be made a powerful auriliary, to aid the great and 
important work. I bave objected, and-do, openly, odject 
to a dependence on that institution, as the sole means of rid- 
ding our country of the evilin question: and I will sub_ 
mit it the decision of any candid, sensible man, whether 
this can be fairly construed into hostility, when I have uni4 
Jormly advocated its encouragement, upon liberal principles, 
as a meens of rendering important aid to the cause for the 
promotion of which I have considered it my duty to labor, 
to the extent of my humble means. 

The insinuations of this man, respecting my motives, and 
his opinioy, relative to the propriety of my course, 1 shall 
pass over without a solitasy remark, further than to say, 
that they excite no other sensations, in my heart, than 
those of contempt and pity for the ignorance of their au- 
thor, His expressions of friendship are not reciprocated, 
as they are, evidently, hallow and hypocritical. 4 view 
the political pander, who attempts to ape the conduct 
of a Judas Iscariot, pretty much in the same light that I do 
his famous prototype. 

1 ami now done with the editor of the Literary Cadet, 1 
shall not descend to a controversy with one who appears 
to be totally destitute of moral principle. Nothing, indeed, 
would have induced me to notice his misrepresentations, 
at all, but a respect for those who may have read and in- 
clined to believe what he has stated, while it remained 
uncontradicted by me., I shall, also, leave to others the 
task of judging, for themselves, what:ase his motives, in 
persuing thé Ishmaclitisk course which he has done, of late,} 
itt his editorial career. B. Luwnpy. 





‘Usitep Stares vs. Maripran. This case has recently 
been decided in the United States District Court, sitting at 
New York, ° The facts, as we collect them from the ** Bos- 
ton Evening Bulletin,” are these:—Mr. Malibran, some 
time in the year 1817, fitted outa vessel called the science, 
and consigned her to @ merchant in Porto ‘Rico.—Somé 
time after this, the same vessel was captured on the coast 
af Africa, by a, boat belonging to a United States vessel 
under the command of Lt. Stringham. The pockets of the. 
commanding officer were examined, and two letters were| 
found in them, which had been written by Malibraw, de- 
yailing the particular object of the voyage; which was, first 
to go to Porto Rico, there be sold, change her colors, and 
proceed to Africa for a cargo of healthy maje slaves, and 
return tosaid Pont. The jury found for the Pleintitf; and 
the Defendent Mr. Malibran, bas to spunk up two thou- 
saud dollars for his fun! and enjoy the exquisite pleasure 
of having his vessel brought into Baltimore and condemn- 
ed! Lf the soul merchants upon the African Coast and the 
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and merit the solemn consideration of the southern people. 
This theoretical agriculturalist, tha force and beauty of 
whose style we really admire, after presenting a glaring 
picture of the present condition of agriculture in South 
Carolina, the causes which bave retarded the improvement 
of this useful science in that state, and the advantages which 
her citizens could not fail to realise, by tucning a more un- 
divided attention to this greatsource of national wealth and 
greatness, he concludes bis speech in the usual way, by de. 
claiming against ‘‘the insulting proposals of .dbolition and Co- 
lonization Societies!” We have not sufficient leisure at pre- 
sent, to give each subject embraced in this speech, the in- 
vestigation demanded by its importance. We shall, how- 
ever, briefly notice some of its leading features, for the 
purpose of showing that the speaker, in attempting to trace 
the causes of bad management in agriculture, to their pro. 
per sources, has only traced them to the effect of another 
cause which he has Jeft unexplored. And we shall see in the 
end, whether ‘‘Manumission and Colonization Societies” 
merit the opprobrium which he has labored to fix upon 
them, or whether all rational prospects of improvement, 
in the science of Agriculture, are not involved in the cun- 
sumation which these soeieties have in view. 

‘‘ | would proclaim to you,”~—says the speaker, ‘in lan- 
guage befitting the ascendant character of the scene, that 
univamelled agriculture is the Archimedian lever which is 
destined to raise this nation to ibe summit of political pros- 
perity andpower.” All this, we say, is very well; but can 
any ratioual man expect to find, even the skeleton of ‘un- 
trametled agriculiure,” in @ State where a jarge proportiva 
of the labor is performed by slaves? 
agriculture for those who toil in the field to be cut off from 
all prospects of participating in the fruits of ther labor? 
is it no “‘trammel” to the advancement of agriculture, for 
the proprietors of the soil, to lounge away their dull hours 
in sloth and indolence?—for the yeomen, on whom “rests 
the prosperity and perpetuity of our domestic institutions,” 
to be measurably deprived, by the usurpations of ‘the slave 
proprietors, of a fertile soil to cuwate?—and for those who | 
pédrform the labor on farms, to be stimulated to exertion | 
alone, by the lash of an ignorant and besotted overseer? 
And if any responsible maa will deny over his proper sig- 
nature, that this is measurably the condition of Society, in 
large slaveholdiug districts, let him do so, and take the 
copsequences. Reason and common sense unite together 
in support of the assertion, that, labor will never be con- 
ducted to advantage, unjess the laboret’s tuil be sweetened 
with the prospect of future reward. No wonder then that 
the agricultural enterprise of South Carolina is humbled 
jow in the dust! Woen we reflect that 20,000 slaves are 
dvomed to drag their loathsome existence through sloth 
and servile slovenly drudgery, without a ray of hope to 


[fs it no trammel to 
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ment, all perishing in the bud!” This “is not only a faithful 
picture of Virginia, but it exhibits the actual condition of 
all the old slaveholding States—even South Carolina, (from 
the showings of Mr. Seabrook,) not excepted! Take his own. 
words. Ponder them well, ye Slave-bewildered Carolinis 
ans, and ask your own hearts the question, whether this 
frightful picture, drawn by one of your own Fellow- Citi- 
“zens, has not been produced by the heil-engendering pesti- 
lence of slavery; and tell us, candidly, whether you can 
find it in your souls, to sanction the indiscriminate condem- 
nations of those benevolent Societies instituted in d:fferent 
parts of the country, to countervail its deliterious influence. 
Hear him. | 


‘What is the actual condition of'a considerable propor- 
tion of many of the lower districts—once well populated, 
and where the most valuable lands were considered to be 
located? The delapidated embankments, that form the lines 
of demarkation between neighbours’ property, the half. 
choaked channels through which their fields were drained 
of exuberant moisture, and the substantial but deserted 
mansions that ever and anon meet the cye, are the only vi- 
sible testimonials that industry, health, and wealth, once 
blessed that now dreary region. In beholding, those me- 
lancholy monuments of departed happiness and prosperity, 
well may the traveller exciaim, in the emphatic language 
of Ossian, ‘i have seen the walls of Baiciutha, but they 
were desolate; the thistle shook there its Jonely head; the 
moss whistled to the wind; the fux looked out of the win. 
dow; the rank grass waved around his bead: desolate is the 
dwelling of Motna; silence is in the house of her fathers.’” 
Such 1s ihy condition, poor, forlorn, disconsolate, and for- 
saken Carolins! and such it must be till a Guardian Angel 
from heaven, shall hover over thy councils, and breath a 
regenerating spirit into the hearts of the political guardians 
of thy destiny! The frowns of an angry Providence will 
rest upon thy people, until the Hames of their temperate 
zeal in the cause of God and man, shal! melt the fetters 
that new bind the enterprise of more than half thy popula- 
tion, and permit their souls to ‘‘walk abroad in their ma- 
jesty!” 

(Conclusion next week.) 


‘“‘Mussissirri.” Our readers are referred to am article 
over the above signature, (page 123) in the present num- 
ver. We have neither room nor leisure for many remarks 
upon the subject referted to by this writer now. We mere 
ly copy the article for the purpose of showing what foolish 
caleuiations the advocates of slavery are continually 4a- 
bouring to palm upon the people, in contradiction to long 
established truth. The low spirited, impoverished, sink- 
ing and fallen condition of every slaveholding community 
under the canopy of heaven, has long borne testimony, to 








penetrate the impervious gloom before them, aud that the 
seapty fruits of their profitless toil are appropriated to | 
the support of, perhaps half their number, in indolenae, dis- 
sipation and debauchery, we cannot be astonished that manly 


the fact, that slave labour, of every description, has not only 
proved profitless, but ruinous: and yet the “knowing ones” 
who have “demonstrated by practical experiment” that 
black is white, and that falsehood, by proving it to be such, 


hears <td 
enterprise has mounted the wings of the wind, and fled ; becomes truth, have long been engaged in ‘demonstrating 


from the disgusting seene! 





-Imerican Highways, cappot see the dangers of prosecuting 
\e anfernal trade, we would suggest the propriety of pla- 
cing them upoo an eminence, and permitting them to peep, 
tor a while, through the noose of a hempen cord. We) 
think, in ihis way, they might be led to discover its hazard-! 
ous tuormities, and perhaps be deterred from its further! 
prosecution. it oughtto be terminated in some way, and 
we know of no other plan that would be likely to prove 
sucerseful. 





Sourm Canoniwa. In the American Farmer of yester- 


“Some of the lower districts,” of S. Carolina, (says Mr. 
Seabrook) ‘‘as it regards the white population, may be said 
to be depopulated.” And why?—because in those districts 
the negroes are most numerous; and they always have, and 
aiways will rootout tbe white population, in exact propor- 
tion to their comparative numbers. Slaves are regarded 
as a degraded race of beings; and where labour is per/orm- 
ed principally by beings of this cast, it grows into disre- 
pute. The enterprising industfious Freemen, will not pro- 
secute a course calculated to place them in low estimation; 
and consequently, they ‘“weod their way” to more liberal 





day, we find an address delivered before the United 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina, in the Hall of¢ 
tne House of Represeatatives, at Columbia, in December 
last, by the President, Whilemash P. Seabrook. The 
length of the address forbids its insertion, or we should be 
foud to spread the whole of it before our readers¢—not, in. 
deed, because we are prepared to place our seal to every 
sentiment advanced by the orator, but because we think 


governments, and jeave ignorant and ‘-incompetent over- 
setrs” to plan the works of improvement, and the inspiring 
lash to propel a stupid mass of slaves to exedule them! Vir- 
ginia, once the first State in the Union, now furnishes a 
melancholy proof to these assertions. Alas! “Putrivtisw 
mourns the visible decline of Virginia—ber neglected ad- 
vantages—her youth carrying their enterprize und Genius to 
enrich and adorn offer States—her agriculture and commerce 





? of Mis positions are based upon very rational grounds, 





languishing\ and her enterprising spirit of public improve- 


| to the world that slaves are more efficient operatures ig 


waanufacturing establishments, than freemen! We challenge 
them to point toa single spot upon the whole map of the 
world, that has ever furnished one single particle of prec 
tical proof in demonstration of the correctness of their 
calculations. Let them lay aside their trashy bundles of s0- 
phistry, and come at once to the “Jaw apd the testimony.” 
Let them marshal the host of advantages which they say 
heaven has denied to the north, and lavished iv extravagant 
profusion upon the south;—let them acmit, (as they are 
bound to do,) that these advantages are all neglected—that 
the. prospect among them Is yet uninspiring aud forloraj— 
let them summon their boasted two millions of “snail-pacing 
slaves” to prove the ‘enterprise’ with which they will be 
likely to. prosecute their ideai and delusive systems of um 
provement,—and if their ‘‘air-built castles” are not then pros- 
trated frum their slender base, by their ewan ponterous 
weight, the point at issuesbail be yielded, and our opponents 
shall be crowned with tke laurels of victory!! Let our rea 
ders calculate for themselves. Ourpen must be chained, 
or it will never step! 
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Qur paper will hereafter be carried to city subscribers by 
g person not so intimately acquainted with their respective 
places of residence as our former carrier. If, in conse- 
quence of this, any should be passed by, and not furnished 
with the paper, their complaints shall be immediately re- 
dressed, by forwarding the necessary information to this 


office. 





The two numbers of “Scrutatror” came to hand too late 
for insertion in this weeks paper. The first shall appear 
in our next, 


HAiscel 
————— OO ———_— : 
From the Baltimore Gazette of February 15. 

RAIL ROADS. 

In compliance with the request of a friend and patron, 
-wé copy the following communication from the Gazette 
of this city. Though considerable time has elapsed since 
it was originally published, it may yet amuse our readers 








—— 


(aweous, | 


Sir, 
I have been much interested in the articles 


which appear in your paper, relative to the propos- 
ed Rail Road,—as I have paid considerable atten- 
tion to the sub:ect, I have often mused for hours 
together after reading the Gazette of the day, on 
the probable influence which this great work will 
have on the prosperity of the country through 
which it is to pass.— A few evenings ago, sitting 
with my feet toasting on a fender before a good 
fire, which our cold chilly February made very 
comfortable, I continued meditating on the su ject 
of the paper in my hand unti' I fell asleep. in this 
state, F stil thought I was reading; but some of 
the subjects exciting my curiosity, I looked at the 
date of the paper, and found that it was the Ga- 
zette of February 15th, 1837. So strong was the 
impression made on my memory at the time, that 
I am able to give a pretty correct account of that 
part of the contents which particularly interested 
me—they may perhaps interest you and your rea- 
ders: as being not very remote from the waking 
dreams of one who, if he does not flatter himself, 
is not generally deemed an enthusiast. 
Extracts from the Baltimore Gazette of February 15, 1837. 


“We refer our readers to another column for the 
interesting account of the celebration at Marietta, 
of the very imposing ceremony of laying the last 
rail of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road. The 
concourse of spectators was immense—it is sup- 
posed that 30,000 of the citizens of Marietta alone, 
which a few years ago was a village, were present. 
We congratulate most sincerely our fellow-citizens 
on the completion of this neble work, which to have 
proposed twenty years ago, would have been 
thought the height of extravagance; but which 
will now confer immortal honour on its undertakers. 

Letters from. Harper's Ferry mention that 100 
miles of the Shanandoah rail road, connecting with 
the Baltimore road are completed, passing through 
one of the most fertile valleys of Virginia. Ac- 
counts lately received, also speak favourably of 
the progress made in the Monocacy, Antietam, 
Conococheague and South-Branch rail-ways. 

A gentleman who arrived by last evenings rail 


Cumberland. So easy was the motion, that one 
of the company from curiosity, placed a glass near- 
ly full of wateron the seat beside him, and thus 
carried it for ten miles without spilling adrop. A 
great source of annoyance in the steam-carriage, 
used to be the unpleasant puffiing noise which took 
place by the escape of steam at each stroke of the 
— But the ingenious improvements of Dr. 
fapour, our fellow citizen, have removed this in- 
convenience. ‘Phe steam instead of being permit- 
ted to escape immediately into the air, is compelled 
to pass first through a set of pipes made like the 
flute stops of an organ, and thus produces musical 
sounds—these pipes are connected with a set of 
keys in the front of the carriage, whereby any of 
the passengers who is able te. play on the piano, 
can amuse himself and fellow-passengers at plea- 
sure. 

From somé careful researches, which have been 
recently made, we have reason to believe. that the 
population of Baltimore now amounts to more than 
140,000 souls - If we consider that at the census of 
1830, it only contained 91,315 souls, we cannot 
but be struck with this evidence of its rapid pros- 
perity. 

We learn that a new line of packets is to be es- 
tablished by some of our enterprizing citizens from 
this to Liverpool. This line is to be so arranged 
with the four lines already established, that a packet 
will sail from this port and from_ Liverpool every 
three days. 

ADVERTISEM™NTS: 

J. Duce has just received at his Music Store, 
Market street, the Rail-Road Sonata. 

Introduction —Pianos; Cars getting ready; Alle- 
gro, Steam escaping by valves, forte; cars begin 
to move; pianossimo; presto prestissimo—<Air, 
“Over the hills and far away,” &c, &e. 





T. Tuornton, Merchant Tailor, has received a 
fresh. supply of Rail-Road Oloths and Buttons, 
which he is ready to make up in the most fashion- 
able style. 

P. Fissier, respectfully requests the attention of 
the ladies of Baltimore, to a superb new invented 
article, he has just received, the Rail-Road Comb— 
This .ingenious and highly ornamented Comb is 
surmounted by a representation of a locomotive 
engine, superbly chased in the purest gold, and has 
been universally admired wherever seen. 





Arrivals yesterday by the Great Western Rail- Road. 
Locomotive engine “Ginger,” with a caravan of 
ten cars—flour— Hagerstown 


Spitfire, 8 cars, do South Branch 
Rapid, 8 cars, wheat and floury Winchester. 
Salamander,t1 do coal, Cumberland 
Dragon, 10do do do 

‘ Bellower, 10do do do 
Snorter, 8do do do 
Fulton, 4do sundries, Williamsport 
Comet, 7d0 do Frederick . 
Enterprize. $do flour, beef and whiskey, Ma- 

netta 





road coach, has given us a description of a curious | 
caravan he passed on the road—it consisted of two | 
trains, each composed of ten cars, and drawn by a 
locomotive engine; each car contained four fine 
oxen, from the South branch—they were traveiling 
at the rate of seven miles an hour. It appears) 
that the drovers have found this the most economi- |, 
cal mode of bringing their cattle to market, as the, 
value of the provision saved on the road, is more 
than sufficient to pay the cost of the transportation. 

We have received a letter from a friend dated 
Camberland, speaking in terms of admiration of| 
the improved lime of coaches lately placed on the 
Western road. Our frend left this place in the 
Morning at5 oclock,, breakfasted at Frederick, 








This last 1s the first carriage that has arrived from 
Marietta in Ohio. 


Passing Bvents. 


‘reneh Post Office-—The number of letters 
circulated annually in France, which pay post- 
age, is about 60,000,000, and an, equal number 
transmitted free cf postage, forming a total of, 
120,000,000! “Do you bélieve it? 

France.—By a recent decision: of the tribunals 
of France, no Foreigner can. be appointed an ar- 














| bitrater—A poor compliment, this, to the honor of 


other Countries,.and likely to produce injurious re- 
sults to the property of Foreigners. 


and arrived the same evening a little after 9, at] ' 


China—We have received, says a London pa- 
per, the Malacea Observer and Chinese Chronicle 
to the 25th, Sept. last. It appears from the news 
which it gives from little Buccharia, that notwith- 
standing the official accounts published in gPekin. 
the Chinese Empire is in a perplexing p@ition. 
The grand army, as itis called, seems to hagitun- 
dergone a severe loss; 40,000 men, it is ed, 
were slain. The force of the rebels was stated at 
Canton, to be from 4 to 500,000 men. It was re- 
peated at Malacca that the Emperor of China 
had granted independence to the Tartar tribes. 
“The Chinese of the South have a high idea of 
the power of the Russians, and say tne rebels have 
formed an alliance with them. The Russians no 
doubt, cherish insatiable ambition, and their agents 
aré ready every where to aggrandize the Autocrat; 
but still we suspend’ ou: judgment. The disaffect- 
ed Chinese, are looking, we beleive; with intense 
interestto the Bucharian rebellion: a little more 
fire, and the whole of China will be in a blaze.” 
is American. 


Greece.—Ibrahim Pacha, so far from having. 
any intention of evacuating the Morea, has lately 
received reinforcements from Turkey, and a sup- 
ply of ammunition and money from Egypt. On 
the 12th, the Turkish flotilla, under Taher Pacha, 
appeared before Scio, and attacked the Greek ves- 
sels, two of which were taken, and two sunk, 
Hassan Pacha who had‘arrived at Cheome, on. the 
coast opposite Scio, pushed over $,000 men, who, 
formed by the garrison of the Castle, attacked the 
Greeks,. 3,000. strong, forming the blockade, en- 
tirely defeated them, but later accounts say that 
the Greeks have not evacuated the Island. 


Spain.—The French and Spanish Governments 
are said to have had some warm discussions late- 
ly, respecting the evacuation of the Spanish Terri- 
tory. ; 

Portugal.—-The news from this Country speaks 
only of dissentions, party rancor, and’ scenes of 
blood. Addresses from the towns, &c. continued 
tocome in, in favor of absolute government. A 
band of Guerrillas was traversing the country 
in Traos Montes, and had committed some acts of 
violence. 

Ve friends of discovery weep!—A fine young 
man, son of the celebrated Mungo Park, has pei- 
ished in the Akimboo Country, in an ‘attempt to 
complete those discoveries which his father’s death 
left unaccomplished. Mr. Park has fallen a. vic- 
tim to poison, administered to him by the Fetish- 
men, in consequence of his rashly violating one-of 
their superstitions by ascending a Fetish tree,-to 
take a sketch of the group assembled at the anual 
Yam festival at Akimboo: This tree is not ap- 
proached by any but the priests; and Mr. Park 
was dissuaded from the attempt by the King of A-+ 
kimboo; but. unhappily ‘persisted in his design. 


the President of the United 








Appointments by 
Slales.— 


Beaufort T. Watts, of South Carolina to be sec- 
retary of Legation at St. Petersburg. 


Edward F. Taylor, of Virginia, to be secretary 
of Legation, to the Republic of Columbia. 

James Wells, of Florida, to be Judge of the 
Southern Juditial District in the Teritory of Flor- 
ida. 

William Alison M’Rea, of Florida, to be attor- 
ney of the United States for the Southern Juditial 
District in said-Teritory. 

Henry Wilson, of Florida, to be Martial for said 
Southern Juditial District... , 

Adam Gorden, of Florida, to be Marshall of the 
District of West Florida, in the place of Henry 
Wilson transfered. 

James G. Ringgold, of Georgia, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the Middle District of Flo- 
rida, in the place of Wm. A. M’Rea, transferred. 
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Biterary Depariment. 


‘Various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, * 
Jind pleased with novelly, may be indulged.” 
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ON THE MILLEN NIUM. 


Behold yon plain, but now in dread array! 
Two bosts of Imps begin the bloody fray; 
The flash, the burst, the crash, and horrid roar— 
The curses, cries, and groans, and streaming gvar, 
Aloud prociaim'd the infernal king was there, 
And brimstone smoke—his banner—fills the aur. 
What now appears? They saw the King of. right, 
They dropt their swords, the weapons ceas’d to fight. 
Repentance comes; converted now by grace, 
Smiles now, instead of frowns, spread o’er each face. 
The instruments of death are throwa away, 
And love and friendship through each bosom play. 
Each face now smiles, with blushes and with tears, 
And nota shade of .hate the picture marrs. 

\ Like sun and rain—mist in an April's show’r, 

- Or like an April morning’s dew wet flower: 
Even to the wounded dying man ’tis given 
To see the change, and have a taste of heaven! 

See yonder Tyrant, see how meek he stands, 
‘Tears fill bis eyes, and pity moves his hands; 
But now, his breast was fill’d with hate and ire, 
Rage and revenge had sat his soul on fire; 
But now, the cruel lash, with horrid sounds 
Gave to that naked back, those painful wounds 
Which now he washes, molifies, and heals; 
And every pain the sufferer feels he feels— 
And O, forgive me, brother, now he says; 
And O, forgive me, Gracious God, he prays! 
Behold you field, whose hundreds toil and sweat, 

Naked and hungry, through the cold and heat; 
See, there a tyrant, fills their souls with fear, 
For Jate his threatnings sounded in their ear: 
But tremble not, for mercy fills his eyes, 
He now comes down like goodness from the skies; 
Smiling, he says, “brother, I fast to-day, 
Commanded by the God I should obey— 
This is the fast that he to me ordains, 
'yo break each yoke, and take away all chains, 
The prisons open, set the oppressed free, 
The helpless help, on ocean earth and sea, 
The hungry feed, and clothe.the naked poor; 
And thus lay up in heaven a needful store. 
Now come, my brethren, feast around my board, 
And here receive my great but useless hoard; 
Take it, my brothers, ’tis the price of blood, 
And on you be the blessings of our God!” 


Tennessee. 


“W. M. 


THE STRANGER’S HEART. 
The stranger’s heart? Oh wound it not! 
A yearning anguish is its lot; 
in the green shadow of thy tree 
The stranger finds vo rest with thee. 


Thou think’st the vine’s low rustling leaves, 
Glad music round thy household eves; 

To him thut sound hatlr sorrow’s tone— 

The stranger's heart is with his own. 


Thou thiok’st thy children’s laughing play, 
A lovely sight at fall of day; 

Then are the stranger's thoughts opprest, 
Lis mother’s voice comes o’er his breast. 
Thow think’st it gweet when friend to frien@, 
Beneath one roof in prayer may bend; 
Then doth the stranpger’s eye grow dim— 
Far, fac are those who prayed with him. 
Thy hearth, thy home thy viotage laud— 
The voices of thy kindred band; 

UV midst them all when bjest thou art, 
Deul gently with the stranger's heart. 


Mrs. Hemays. 


VARIETY. 


How to tella good husband.—A few days since 
a genileman of the green sod was engaged in load- 
ing his cart with boards which had recently been 
drawn trom a raft, and placed his horse in a posi- 
tion that rendered it difficult to pass; two girl, one 
a smiling little gipsy, not liking the obstruction, 
turned the horse out of the way. Pat, who at that 
moment was totering under the weight ofa heavy 
plank burst forth with a volly of abusive language, 
when this smiling fair stretched forth her finger and 
exclaimed, “Jl bet a dollar you whip your wife.” 








Original Anecdote.—In one of our country ta- 
verns a few years since, there happened to be a 
number of respectable farmers clad in the usual 
habit, when a spruce young gentleman came in, 
rigged in the highest style, with a watch in his 
pocket, who .strutted about the room, with great 
pomp, dingling his gold watch keys and seals in 
the most foppish manner. After swaggering about 
the room for a few minutes, he cried out and chal- 
lenged any man in the room to drop money with 
him, one piece at a time, and the one whose purse 
held out the longest should take the whole and 
treat the company. No one at first appeared dis- 
posed to accept his challenge, which only tended 
to render the fop the more inflated with an idea of 
his superior wealth, and he became the more ear- 
nest. At length, a rusty looking, but shrewd old 
farmer observed, if no one else would accept of 
his offer, he would do it. “It is done,” said the 
fop, and immediately called on a third man to hold 
the hat, and commenced the game, by dropping a 
ma of money into the hat. The farmer then put 

is hand into his pocket and took out what was 
called a bung-town copper and dropped it into the 
hat.—The fop immediately droped in his second 
piece, when the farmer, feeling in his pocket after 
another piece, but finding none, gravely observed, 


I am beat, I have no more—you may take the 
whole and treat the company, 


Mathematical exactness --A humorous fellow, 
a carpenter, being subpoened asa witness on a tri- 
al of assault. One of the counsel, who was very 
much given to browbeat the evidence, asked him 
what distance he was from the parties, when he 
saw the defendant striking the plaintiff? The car- 
penter answered, “just four feet five inches and a 
half.” “Prythee fellow,’ said the counsel “how is 
it possible you can be so very exact asto the dis- 
tancer” “Why, to tell the truth,” said the carpen- 


ter, “I thought perhaps some fool or other might 
ask me, and so I measured it” 


Rival Siwngers.—Dr. Arne was once asked by 
two vocalists of Covent Garden Theatre, to decide 
which of them sung the best. The day being ap- 
pointed, both parties exerted themselves to the ut- 
most; and when they had finishe!, the doctor’ ad- 
dressing the first, said, “As for you, gir. you are 
ah!" said the other, exultingly, “I knew I should 
win my wager.”-—“Stop, sir,” said the Doctor, “I 
have a word to say to you before you go—As for 
you, sir, you cunnot sing at all.” 


Law.—Tom strikes Dick over the shoulders 


with a rattan cane as big as your little finger. A 
lawyer would tell the story something in this way: 
“And that, whereas the said Thomas, at the said 


| Providence, in the day and year last afdresaid, 


in and upon the body of the said Richard, in the 
peace of God and the state, then and there being, 
did make a most violent assault, and inflicted a 
great many and divers blows, kicks, cuffs, thumps, 
bumps, contusions, gashes, wounds, hurts, cuts, 





damages and injuries, in and upon the head, neck, 
breast, back, .stomack, hips, thighs, kaces, shins, 


the poorest singer I ever heard in my life.”—*Ah! | © 


—_— a 


heels, and toess of the said Richard, with divers 
sticks, staves, cafies, poles, clubs, logs of wood, 
‘Stones, axes, guns, dirks, swords, daggers, pistols, 
| cutlasses, blunderbusses, and boarding pikes, then 
and there held in the hands, fists, and clutches, of 
him the said ‘Thomas.— Prov. Journal. 


UJMION SBMIINARY 
AT THE BACK OF THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH, SHARP-STREEF. 
W. M. LIVELY, 

Has the honor of announcing to his briends 
and the public generally, that this Institution is 
now open for the reception of pupils of both sexcs 

In this Schoo! will be taught, Reading, Writing, 
Aritemetic, English Grammar, Geography, with 
the use of Maps, &c. Ancient and modern Histo- 
ry, Geometry, Composition, Natural Philosophy. 
also, the Latin French & Greek Languages. He 
will attend Private Families if required. y 

TERMS MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION. 


M. B. Various kinds of Needle-work taucht } 
a Lady of abilities. f cies 


_ 























Wa. A. Tyson, Eliicoti’s mills, Md. 
Asner M. Plummer. Mewmarket, do, 
Jacosp JANNEY, Washingron, D. C. 
Tuomas M. Sconrietp, Do. Do, 

Danret Bryan, P. M AMlexan-ria, do. 
Post Masrer, Leesburg, Va. 

Daniet Stone, P. M. Waterford, do. 
Samvuet Brown, Winchester, do. 

Jona. TayLon, yr. Loudoun County, do. 
S. R. Jones, Brook County, do. 
RiceuarpD MENDEY Hatt, Jamestown, NW. C. 
Tuomas Moore P.M. New Garden, do. 
Samvet Hiii. P.M. Orange County, do. 
M. Lone, P. M. Long’s Mills, do. 

b. D. Rounsavitie, Lexington, do. 
Tuomas Lunoy, Surry County, do. 
BENJAMIN Swaim, New Salem, do. 

Rev H. M’Mirvan Chesterville, S. C. 
P. Carey. Esa. P. M Yorkville, do. 
James Jones, Greenville, Tenn. 

Rev. Wittiam Mack. Columbia, do. 
Wm. Bryant, Nashville, do. 

Joun A. Henry, Washington County, kanses.- 
tev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. 
ALEXANDER Keynonps, Hart County, dg. 
Rev. J.T. Crow, Smocikville, Ia. 
THERON Brownrie:p, Columbia, Jil. 
Hooper Warren, Esq. Springfield, de. 
Post Masrer, Cincinna‘ti, Ohio. 
Wittiam Lewis, HHurvisville, do. 
Nevemian Wricur, Beliont, do. 

Jenu Lewis. Brownsville, Pa, 

Wa. Barpwin, Cookstown. do. 

Jesse Kersex, P. WM. ¥W estchester.do. 
Dn Ezra Mitcrhenor, Londongrove, de. 
Dr. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. 

James Mors, (No 45, Front-Street.) Philadelphia 
Wm. P. Ricnarps, Wilmington Del. 
Ricnarp Lunpy, Burlington, W. J. 
Manion Day, Peari-street, New York. 
Rev. N. Worcester, P. ©. Brighton, Mass. 
SamveEt Puisricx, Boston, do. 

Rey. L. D. Dewy, Sheffield, do. 

James Crorerer, Liverpool, England. 
Wn. B. Bowzer, Port-au-Prince, Hayti. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The price of subscription is Tourer Doiiars per ennum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing—but @ 
full receipt will be given, if Two Dotiars ann Firt¥ Cents 
be paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time than a 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must alr 
| ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
‘communicate their names through the medium of an 8u- 
ithorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smalisums, at 
[a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
)Sably necessary. 
| Subseribers will not beat liberty to withdraw their names 
| if they are in arrears. : 

The postage must be paid on all letters end communica- 
tions, received by the editur, through the Post-Office: 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editer. 
So uth-Easi corner of Market and Gey Strces, Baltimore. 














